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The Unification of the Architectural Profession 


A Foreworp—By THE SECRETARY OF THE INSTITUTE 


IVILIZATION is now going through a 

crisis. Readjustments and new relations 

are taking place throughout the whole 
world. When stabilization finally comes in the 
United States the architectural profession, and the 
individual architect, will be confronted with con- 
ditions of practice and with forms of competition 
not encountered before. The opinion of many 
architects is that the profession of architecture, at 
least in the United States, must be prepared to meet 
the new conditions if it is to survive as a profes- 
sion, and if it intends to maintain intellectual com- 
mand in the building industry. Now is the time 
to lay the foundation, to prepare for competition, 
and to make ready for the opportunities of the 
future. 


In numbers the architects are but a handful. 
Because they are individualists they have so far 
failed to unite as one professional group under 
national leadership. At present there are a multi- 
plicity of independent state, city and county 
organizations of architects and of draftsmen, and 
other types of local societies—all of which are 
uncoordinated and, therefore, a source of con- 
fusion to the architectural profession itself, to the 
building industry, to the community, to the public 


press, and to the legislative and executive agencies 
of state and federal governments. 


One effect of manyfuncoordinated local soci- 
eties is to encourage the individual architect to 
make small contributions of his time and money 
to one of them, and to then reach the conclusion 
that he has thereby fully discharged the obliga- 
tions which he owes to his community and to his 
profession. 


The architectural profession is too small and 
too widely scattered, and too sensitive to eco- 
nomic phases and social changes to support 
multitudinous isolated organizations. 


The imperative necessity of unification of the 
architectural profession under national leadership 
is apparent. The solution of the problem—the 
writing of a workable plan for making unifica- 
tion a fact—is another matter! 


Following the Sixty-fourth Convention of the 
Institute, in San Antonio, in April, the President 
of the Institute and the Board of Directors ap- 
pointed a special Committee on Unification to 
meet with a like committee from the State So- 
cieties for the purpose of developing a workable 
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plan under which every reputable practicing 
architect would have the privilege and duty of 
putting his shoulder to the wheel for the purpose 
of advancıng the cause of architecture and his 
own professional interest. 


The Chairman of the Institute’s Committee 
on Unification, Edwin Bergstrom, of California, 
was elected chairman of a meeting between that 
Committee and the Unification Committee of the 
State Societies, of which Robert H. Orr, of Cali- 
fornia, is Chairman. The meeting took place in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, on June 26 and 27, 1931. 


The report on the work of that joint meeting, 
as prepared by Mr. Bergstrom, appears as a 
communication and report to the entire member- 
ship in the following pages of this number of 
Tue Octacon. 


For the information of each Institute member, 
it should be stated that the report has been sent 
as a separate document with individual letters of 
transmittal to the Presidents of the State Soci- 
eties; to the Presidents of the Chapters of the 
Institute; and to the members of the Board of 
Directors of the Institute. 


In his letter of transmittal to Chapter Presidents 
the Chairman of the joint Committees said: 


It was the understanding of the Unification Committees 
that the members of the State Societies Committee would 
consider the report with their respective societies and 
secure their approval of the fundamental principles of 
unification agreed to by the Committees, and that the 
Institute would present the report to the Presidents of 
its various Chapters for the same purpose. 

In presenting and considering the report, it should be 
clearly understood that the report is tentative and is not 
the final conclusion of the two Committees. 

If the chapter approves or is at variance with any of 
the major fundamental elements of unification as they 
are contained in the report, then the Committees ask 
that it set out those approvals or variances in writing 
and send them directly to the Chairman, Edwin Berg- 
strom, at The Octagon, 1741 New York Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

All letters should be in the hands of the Chairman 
before September 1. He has been requested by the Com- 
mittees to analyze the letters as he receives them, har- 
monize their expressions so far as he can, and present 
his conclusions to the two Committees on or before Oc- 
tober 1, 1931. Undoubtedly, the Committees will hold an- 
other joint meeting prior to the Institute Board meeting 
in November, and thereafter will meet with the Board. 

Meanwhile there is a vast amount of work which 
must be done to get ready for those meetings. The legal 
questions involved and the changes in the corporate arti- 


cles and by-laws of the Institute to permit a unification 
will have to be considered and solved. The Chairman 
will see that this work is done, but the societies and chap- 
ters must help by transmitting their views promptly. 

By order of the two Committees, this report will be 
published in THe Ocracox, and released to other inter- 
ested magazines and papers. 


The purpose in here submitting the report to 
every Institute member is two-fold: 


First—to invite his consideration of the reasons 
for unification, which the Board and the Con- 
vention deemed to be of great weight; 


Second—to invite his support of the funda- 
mental principles set forth in the report, under 
which it is hoped to make unification an accom- 
plished fact. 


The chapters of the Institute have been requested 
to send their comments and their approvals to the 
Chairman of the Unification Committee, at The 
Octagon, prior to September 1. Individual mem- 
bers are asked to express their views at their own 
chapter meetings, or to send them direct to 
The Octagon. They should bear in mind that: 


The report is a tentative one. It does not 
present the final conclusions of the Unification 
Committees, or of the Institute Board. The 
report merely attempts to set out certain basic 
principles—a skeleton outline if you like—under 
which it is believed unification can be brought 
about. Therefore, no concern need be given to 
the lesser details of the proposed set-up, to the 
phraseology used in this or that paragraph, or to 
technical or hypothetical cases which might tend to 
show that the scheme is not one hundred percent 
perfect. Many minor imperfections are in- 
evitable. They must be met and ironed out 
under the process of time. 


What is sought now is a statement of funda- 
mental principles on which the whole profession 
can unite, and under which The American Insti- 
tute of Architects with the cooperation of the 
State Societies of architects can proceed to 
organize the architectural profession as a compact, 
aggressive and democratic national organization 
of professional men. 


Frank C. BALDWIN, Secretary. 
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The Report of the Unification Committees 


By Epwin Beröstrom, F. A. I. A., Chairman of Joint Meeting 


Unification Committee for the Institute: 


Jury 21, 1931 


Epwin Bercstrom, Chairman, California 


Cuantes Buren, New York 
Frepericx W. Garner, Ohio 


Unification Committee for the State Societies: 


Louis LaBeaume, Missouri 
Frepericx H. Meyen, California 


Roserrt H. Orr, Chairman California 


Tıraeıı J. Ferrenz, Illinois 
Menarrr Hanrıson, Indiana 
Freperick Matuesivs Jn., New York 


Warren R. McCormack, Ohio 
LanceLor Suxert, Michigan 
R. M. Taımeıe, Pennsylvania 


Consideration of the basic principles herein proposed is earnestly requested 
Please leave minor matters of form and details of organization for later development 


PREFACE 


stitute of Architects stated to the sixty- 
fourth convention of the Institute at San 
Antonio in April of this year that— 


Ts Board of Directors of The American In- 


The exercise of leadership is primarily the function of the 
national body and always should be. The Institute must 
lead the architectural thought of the country, and develop 
general principles and policies which it must promulgate for 
the general benefit of the public and the —— pro- 
ſession. nay aes , it cannot act in detail to carry out 
these policies throughout the ight states, t 
state societies that have been Pra o are agencies which 
will achieve this result. 


The Board feels that the Institute, in collaboration with 
the state societies, should work out some plan of organiza- 
tion which will give the unattached men in the various 
communities an opportunity to become members of archi- 
tectural societies in their states, and by which those state 
societies shall be related to the Institute in a very definite 
manner. To this end the Board invited the present state 
societies to hold a meeting at this Convention, in order that 
they might discuss these matters and so that the Board 
might perhaps find a method of relating these societies 
organically to the Institute. The Board believes that they 
should become a definite part of the Institute organization. 
It believes that this can be brought about without changing 
the character of the Institute membership, or giving up 
anything that it has so splendidly achieved in the seventy- 
years of its existence. It believes that the Institute 
= immeasurably expand its usefulness and its 
y so 


Therefore, the Board offers this resolution for approval and 
adoption by the Convention: 


Resolsed, That The American Institute of Architects, in 
Sixty-fourth Annual Convention assembled, believing that 
the prevailing conditions with res to practice of 
architecture and the development of state societies of ' 
tects offers a most opportune time to collaborate with such 
groups and bring about a uniñcation of the architectural 
rofession, hereby authorizes directs Board of 
irectors of the [nstitute to invite such societies to col- 
laborate with it and to formulate a plan whereby such 
societies can be brought into direct unified relationship with 
the Institute, and to present at the next Convention the 
necessary ations to achieve such result. 


The idea of unifying the profession under the 
leadership of the Institute appealed to the Con- 
vention and it unanimously adopted the resolu- 
tion above quoted. 


There are active state organizations of archi- 
tects in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
an, Indiana, Illinois, Washington, California, 

ew Jersey, and Florida. Representatives of these 
state organizations, except the two last named, 
met with representatives of the Connecticut 
Architectural . and the Arizona State Board 
of Architects in San Antonio prior to the Con- 
vention of the Institute. These representatives 
subscribed to the unification idea and in the 
Convention supported the position of the Board 
of the Institute. 


During the Convention the Board of the Insti- 
tute set in motion the unification program by 
adopting the following resolution: 
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Resolved, That the resolution of the Convention with respect 
to the unification of the architectural profession be referred 
to the special committee appointed by the President, with 
instructions to confer with a like special committee repre- 
senting the state societies of architects and to report and 
make recommendations to the Board of Directors of the 
Institute at the November meeting. 


The two Unification Committees were ap- 
pointed immediately and conferred jointly with 
the Board of the Institute. 


Thereafter the two committees held a joint 
session in San Antonio, and adopted a 82 
for developing the unification plan. ey di- 
rected Edwin Bergstrom, Chairman of the Insti- 
tute Committee, and Robert H. Orr, Chairman 
of the State Societies Committee, jointly to de- 
velop a tentative plan of unification, without 
instructing them as to its elements, and to present 
their plan to a joint meeting of the committees 
to be held in Indianapolis in June. That joint 
meeting is the one covered by this report. 


THE REPORT 


The joint meeting of the Unification Committee 
of The American Institute of Architects and the 
the Unification Committee of the State Societies 
of architects was held in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
on June 26 and 27, 1931. The meeting was 
opened with the presentation of a tentative plan 
of unification prepared jointly at the request of 
the committees by Chairmen Orr and Bergstrom. 
That presentation was followed by an expression 
from each committee member, and by the con- 
sideration of differing plans of unification. The 
meeting continued through a two-day discussion 
of the fundamentals involved in a unification 


program. 


The members of the two committees unani- 
mously agreed that the final plan of unification 
must be based on and embody certain fundamental 
elements, the most essential of which were de- 
clared to be as follows: 


(1) One national organization 

There should be only one national organization 
of architects and that should be The American 
Institute of Architects. 


(2) The Institute should be inclusive 

The American Institute of Architects should 
represent all factors of the profession of architec- 
ture nationally. 


(3) State organizations 

A state-wide organization should be incor- 
porated and maintained in each state to repre- 
sent all factors of the profession of architecture 
within the state. 


(4) Local branches of state organizations 
Every state organization of architects should 
establish and maintain local branches within the 
= divisions of the state, and such local 
ranches should be allied with the local chapters 


of the Institute for pronouncements and affairs 
affecting the profession locally. 


(5) Chapters of the Institute 


The Institute should establish and maintain 
chapters of the Institute within the states as 
local organizations of Institute members. 


(6) Membership of state organizations 


Every state organization should provide cor- 
porate memberships to which shall be eligible 
every registered, licensed, practicing or resident 
architect in the state and every person teaching 
subjects relating to the profession of architecture 
in recognized schools of architecture in the state. 


(7) Architectural clubs—Junior Associates 


Local architectural clubs should be established 
and maintained within every state to which shall 
be eligible every person, not a corporate member 
in the state society, who is employed within the 
state for the preparation of drawings, specifica- 
tions, or other documents or for the supervision 
or superintendence of the construction of works 
of architecture. 

Such architectural clubs or the members 
thereof shall be allied as Junior Associates with the 
chapters of the Institute within the state. 

e Junior Associate should be under no com- 
ulsion to change his membership status, unless 
e becomes a practicing architect. This would 

also replace the present Junior Class of the 
Institute, 


(8) Student clubs—Student Associates 


Local student clubs should be established and 
maintained in every recognized school of archi- 
tecture within the state, wherein every student 
of architecture shall be eligible to become a mem- 
ber while he is attending such school or while he 
is spending the major part of his time in post 
graduate architectural studies in such school, or 
elsewhere under its jurisdiction. 

Such student clubs or the members thereof 
shall be allied with the chapters of the Institute 
within the state as Student Associates. 
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(9) Alliance of state organizations with the Institute 
Every state organization of architects, as and 
when it es representative of the entire 
rofession of architecture within the state, shall 
eligible for alliance with The American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 


(10) Convention representation 


Every state organization of architects when 
allied to The American Institute of Architects 
should pay annual dues to the Institute, de- 

ndent on the number and classes of the mem- 

rsof the state organization, and be represented by 
a delegate and one or more alternates in the con- 
ventions of the Institute. Such delegates shall be 
Institute members. Each state organization shall 
be entitled to cast through its delegate or his 
proxy at least one vote on each question at the 
convention, and not more than three such votes 
apportioned according to the membership of the 
state organization, but the total number of such 
votes of all delegates of the 48 state societies shall 
not exceed 96 votes in a convention limited to a 
total of 250 votes. 


(11) Election of Directors by Divisions 

Those members of the Board of Directors of 
the Institute who represent geographical divi- 
sions of the country, the Regional Directors, 
should be nominated by the chapters of the 
Institute within the respective divisions and 
elected by letter-ballot of the Institute members 
within the respective divisions, prior to conven- 
tions. 


(12) Objects and purposes of state organizations 
Ihe objects and purposes of every state organ- 


ization of architects should be similar to the 
objects and purposes of the national organization. 


(13) National leadership vested in Institute 


The American Institute of Architects should 
adopt and promulgate the general policies of the 
profession of architecture and carry on all national 
activities relating to that profession. 


(14) Support of Institute by state organizations 
Every state organization of architects and its 


branches should support the national organiza- 
tion unreservedly in its national activities. 


(15) Freedom of action of state organizations 


Every state organization of architects should 
maintain and exercise the freedom of action of 
an independent organization with res to the 
manner, degree and extent to which and the 
time within which it supports and carries out the 
general policies adopted by the national organ- 
ization, but it shall not nullify or subvert any 
such general policy. 


In making the above declarations the com- 
mittees did not intend thereby to suggest any 
change in the memberships of individual archi- 
tects in the Institute, their representation by 
delegates in the conventions of the Institute, their 
method of selecting the delegates, or the value 
of the votes of the delegates. Nor did the 
committees intend to suggest any rg ° in the 
disciplinary procedure with respect to Institute 
— or in the status of the chapters other 
than to require the chapters to act in collabora- 
tion with the local branches of the state organiza- 
tions in matters of local pronouncements and 
affairs, and probably to place upon the chapters 
the prime responsibility for the Junior Associ- 
ates and the Student Associates. 

The committees at this meeting considered only 
superficially such matters as dues and the manner 
of their collection, the manner of organizing state 
societies and the establishment of permanent 
offices by them, the nomenclature, powers and 
duties of the state organizations and their further 
affiliations and associations, the disciplinary pro- 
cedure for non-members of the Institute within 
the state organizations, the privileges of the 
various memberships in the state organizations 
and with respect to the Institute and other details 
of unification. The discussion of these and many 
other matters will follow logically at the next 
meeting of the committees, after the major 
fundamental elements of unification have been 
developed. 


The Architects” Registration Law in Ohio 


By Water R. McCornack, A. I. A., President, The Ohio State Association of Architects 


HE Ohio State Association of Architects at- 
tempted for several years to secure the pas- 
sage of legislation providing for the registra- 
tion of architects. Those bills, which included both 
architects and engineers, met with disaster at each 
attempt. In 1929, the architects of the state, led 


by the Toledo group, introduced a bill which did 
not include the engineers, and were suc- 
cessful in securing its passage. At the last moment 
some influence, thought to be inspired by those in- 
terested in the erection of group houses, succeeded 
in burying the bill in committee. The work done 
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was not wasted, however, as the friends made, and 
the legislative experience gained at that session, 
were of the greatest assistance in accomplishing the 
legislation this year. 


Preparation of bill 

In October, 1930, the Executive Committee of 
the State Association appointed a committee under 
the chairmanship of Charles St. John Chubb, in 
charge of the Department of Architecture at Ohio 
State University, to prepare a bill for introduction 
ae the early days of the General Assembly of 


After the first draft of the bill was completed, it 
was submitted to each Chapter of the Institute in 
Ohio for study and criticism. criticisms 
were returned to the committee and such changes 
were made as were deemed wise, the revised bill was 
then submitted to the Executive Committee of the 
State Association for review, after which it was 
ordered introduced in the Senate and House. 


Introduction of bill—Arguments 


The bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Lloyd, of Portsmouth, and in the House by Repre- 
sentative Hansen, of Toledo. The architects of 
Ohio are deeply indebted to these men for the splen- 
did work they did in securing the passage of the 
measure. 

Great care was taken in presenting the case to 
the committees of reference of the Senate and House. 
A group of seven architects, one of whom acted as 
chairman of the group, was appointed to present the 
arguments in favor of registration, which were 
divided into six sections. The chairman allowed 
each speaker three minutes in which to present his 
portion of the case. The divisions were as follows: 


1. National policy of registration of architects. 

2. The need for registration in the state. 

3. The relation of the architects in the state with- 
out registration to those in surrounding states 
with registration. 

4. The benefits to the public. 

5. The benefits to the architects. 

6. Resume of the advantages of registration. 


The time of the reference committees was thus 
conserved, and the friendship of these small but in- 
fluential groups was secured at the outset, with the 
result that both committees were unanimous in re- 
porting the bill out with a recommendation for 


passage. 

One of the strongest arguments used was a map 
of the United States showing in cross-hatching all 
states having registration laws. Ohio stood out as 
an isolated spot, entirely surrounded by the cross- 
hatched states with registration. With the average 
legislator, that settled the case, as it was easy for 


them to see that Ohio became the dumping ground 
for undesirables from the surrounding states. 


Some difficulties in disguise 


What at first appeared to be a difficulty, but 
which later proved to be a blessing, was the whole- 
sale introduction of bills to license many types of 
engineers, barbers, morticians, beauty parlor oper- 
ators, and others. This aroused considerable oppo- 
sition to wholesale creation of boards, which seemed 
to many to be government by commission instead of 
by direct legislative action. However, the opposi- 
tion abated, and all of these measures were passed, 
only to be vetoed by Governor White for valid rea- 
sons. The blessing to the architects through the 
introduction of this large number of similar bills 
came through the study of the veto messages which 
accompanied their rejection. Those messages clearly 
pointed out the defects, and the architects’ bill wa: 
promptly amended to eliminate the objecticnable 
features. 


Counsel retained 


The State Association retained Eagleson and 
Laylin, attorneys of Columbus, to study the bill 
and to help steer it through. Their advice and 
experience in legislative matters were invaluable. 


Steering committee functions 


A special steering committee was appointed to 
follow the bill in the General Assembly, under the 
leadership of Mr. R. C. Kempton, of Columbus, 
who, with Mr. Robert G. Ingleson, of Columbus, 
Mr. Charles F. Cellarius, of Cincinnati, and Col. 
Vernon Redding, of Mansfield, did splendid work 
all through the session. Also active in assisting the 
special committee were Thomas D. Best and Charles 
A. Langdon of Toledo; Walter G. Schaeffer of 
Dayton, R. F. Eastman of Springfield; Wesley P. 
Ridenour of Portsmouth; Thomas D. McLaughlin 
of Lima, and Walter J. Canfield of Youngstown. 


Consideration by Governor 


With all our machinery working smoothly, the 
bill passed both Houses with but little opposition 
and was sent to the Governor, who, with his ad- 
visors, gave it very careful study. 

Governor White was opposed to the wholesale 
licensing of so-called trade professions, and all dur- 
ing our campaign of education the point was stressed 
that there is a difference between registration and 
licensing. The former applying to such outstand- 
ing professions as medicine, law, architecture, and 
engineering, related in a large degree to health and 
safety, while licensing applies to the trades or trade- 
professions, the activities of which are regulated by 
W 
cerned. 
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While there was little difficulty in securing the 
passage of the bill, once it got to the floor of the 
Senate and House, constant attention was required 
to prevent it from being lost in the unusual mass of 
general legislation introduced at this last session. 

For the final step, which was the signing of the 
bill by Governor White, Mr. Frederick W. Garber, 
of Cincinnati, was appointed a committee of one 
to call on the Governor and to present the argu- 
ments in favor of registration, and we can safely 
assume that he did a good job since the bill was 
signed on April 30, 1931, and becomes a law ninety 
days thereafter. 


Able registration board sought 


Recognizing that the law will be ineffective with- 
out a Registration Board of able men, the State 
Association appointed a committee of three, con- 
sisting of Mr. Frederick W. Garber, of Cincinnati, 
Mr. Harry I. Schenck, of Dayton, and Mr. Robert 
G. Ingleson, of Columbus, to present a list of fifteen 
architects to the Governor, all of whom are re- 
garded by the profession as qualified to serve on 
the Board. The list includes both Institute and 
non-Institute men, and the record of the appoint- 
ments by Governor White encourages us to believe 
that we shall have a good Board. 

Mr. R. C. Kempton, as chairman of the steering 
committee, is constantly making political contacts 
for the purpose of securing the proper men on the 
Registration Board. 


The Architectural Forum. 


To Bring Back the Building Industry—Kenneth 
K. Stowell. 


The building industry is exhorted to get under 
way with its work so that prosperity may be brought 
back. We are told that if building would pick up, 
the suppliers of materials would resume produc- 
tion on a large scale, putting people back to work, 
giving them purchasing power, new demands for 
staples and luxuries, more people to supply these, 
and so on, and the cycle turns upward. The gov- 
ernment is doing its best to keep the building indus- 
try alive doing federal work while waiting for 
private projects to be undertaken. States and mu- 
nicipalities likewise. Yet what types of buildings 
shall the industry concentrate upon to thus bring 
back prosperity? Certainly the industry itself 
should know! What means has it of inaugurating 
projects for its own and the common good? The 
industry itself is not organized, it does not study the 
supply of and demand for buildings. It does not, as 


With the Editors 
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The fruits of cooperation 
Many architects throughout the state, both 
within and without the Institute’s membership, 
worked faithfully to secure registration, and we 
confidently count upon them for continuing co- 
operation during the formative year before us. 

While the bill is not perfect, it will be of in- 
estimable value in raising standards, and in unit- 
ing the architects of the state in a manner not to be 
accomplished in any other way. 

The State Association is prepared to support the 
Registration Board, and to assist in any way pos- 
sible to place the practice of architecture on a 
higher plane by means of the powers granted the 
Board under the new law. 

The operation of the bill will be carefully ob- 
served, and it is hoped that the weak spots found in 
our law and in those of other states may result in 
the preparation of a uniform law which may be 
adopted nationally. 

The long struggle to secure our registration law 
has taught the architects the value of organized 
attack in legislative matters, and will result in 
their active participation in other forms of legis- 
lation for the benefit of the building public, which 
always has been, and still is, poorly represented in 
our legislative halls. 


Editor’s Note: The author of this article, Walter R. 
McCornack, does not mention his own part in securing 
the Ohio registration law. His brother architects in the 
state are of the opinion that—“Without his leadership 
the law might never have been passed. He led the 
architects against almost overwhelming opposition.” 


an industry, plan its work. It depends rather largely 
on the guess or judgment of the entrepreneur 
builder (sometimes called “the promoter” or “spec- 
ulative builder”) and takes it for granted that gov- 
ernmental, institutional, educational and religious 
buildings will develop about as formerly. The 
promotional or speculative building activity is con- 
trolled by individual initiative in search of quick 
profit rather than by sound investigation to ascer- 
tain a real need and to provide an economic build- 
ing. If an office building is successful in a certain 
section of the city, others will be undertaken nearby 
in the hope of the same success, until an excess of 
office space produces abnormal vacancy percentages 
and lower rentals. Thus a “natural” process of 
working out of the old law of supply and demand 
is brought about, with equally “natural” periods 
of boom and depression in the building industry. 
The “law of diminishing returns” is rele” essly at 
work. 

This is, of course, not the whole story or the 
complete picture, but it does indicate that it is im- 
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perative for the industry to organize for its own 
stabilization and protection, to have its own fact- 
finding and statistical body to study building needs 
throughout the country and to formulate a pro- 
duction program based on analysis which would 
be of permanent benefit to all. Capital would not 
be lacking to back building projects which were in 
line with such a program. Capital is now shy 
about construction loans, for it has suffered the 
after-effects of the speculative building boom. It 
has loaned on uneconomic structures; it is fore- 
closing on properties it does not want because it 
looked only at the “cost and income set-up” for 
the properties and not at basic conditions. Today 
great building projects are being considered in the 
same short-sighted way, and the result will be the 
same. Until the leaders in architecture, engineering, 
real estate, building, investment, contracting and 
manufacturing realize that planned construction 
can be brought about by cooperation and coordina- 
tion, we may expect cycles and even catastrophes. 
This is but one reason for our advocating the or- 
ganization and integration of the building industry. 


The Constructor 
(Magazine of the Associated General Contractors) 


Practical Means of Cooperating. 


A. P. Greensfelder, President of the Associated 
General Contractors, in his talk before the conven- 
tion of The American Institute of Architects at 
San Antonio, presented a clear-cut and straight- 
forward analysis of the relations between organized 
architects and general contractors. His presenta- 
tion of ways and means to develop factual rather 
than idealogical cooperation seems to have summed 
up the views of both organizations. 

The way for two organizations to cooperate is 
to delegate one or more individuals from each or- 
ganization to do the cooperating and to be respon- 
sible for th= development of that cooperation. It 
is on this theory that the A. G. C. and the A. I. A. 
are now proceeding through the recently formed 
Joint Committee on Building Practices. 

Mr. Greensfelder made this clear in his talk to 
the architects. His forecast of still further devel- 
opment of joint effort both locaily and nationally 
presents a hint to local groups of contractors and 
architects that now is a good time to form local 
contact committees to work on the solution of local 
problems. 

That local cooperation has existed in several 
communities for many years is, of course, well 
known, as are the valuable results of that coopera- 
tion. Yet in many other sections organizations of 
cóntractors and architects go their own way with- 
out any means of combining forces for mutual ob- 
jectives or for the correction of conditions that bear 
down on one or another group. 


Pencil Points. 


The Cost of the Architect—Richard E. Bishop, 
President, A. C. Horn Co. 


A strange statement of fact is that a material 
man seldom hires an architect for his own building 
work. A grievous error, as he usually finds out. If 
I may be permitted frankness without censure, I 
believe this is because the salesman type sees the 
wrong picture and fails to appreciate the real worth. 

Frankly, I have built without architects and I 
have built with them. For purely selfish, financial 
reasons 1 would not consider financing a structure 
without a capable architect. His mistakes of the 
past are my protection of the future. His urge for 
beauty and harmony are my insurance of saleability. 
It costs real money to flounder around and add 
those items which even a trained contractor for- 
gets. To my mind, architects are not paid a fee— 
they are simply paid a share of the actual money 
they save on the job—the balance of such savings 
I pocket. 

State Association of California Architects, Bulletin of 

Northern Section. 

What Are Architects Doing with Their Unoccu- 
pied Time? 


That architects are not, under present conditions, 
working up to their full capacity and that they have 
unoccupied time on their hands is now generally 
admitted. In view of this situation the suggestion 
is hereby presented that each architect give a por- 
tion of his unemployed time to careful, collective 
study of the many problems confronting the build- 
ing industry in general and the architectural pro- 
fession in particular. 

The consummation of this suggestion would in- 
volve the organization of a series of conferences or 
symposia wherein individual architects would con- 
tribute their best thought and reasoning toward a 
possible solution of the problems common to the 
practice of all. The procedure might even be car- 
ried so far as to call into consultation experts in 
other fields of endeavor. 

Perhaps out of such discussion and research work 
there might be evolved some new thought and pro- 
cedure. Other groups, in both professional and 
business circles, have followed such practices with 
outstanding success. Jealous guarding of so-called 
“trade secrets” is no longer practiced ; indeed among 
industrial groups even the pooling of patents is 
quite common. 

As one outstanding practitioner in the engineer- 
ing field recently put it, the day of the individualist 
is gone. Architects, in their practice, are too closely 
tied in with the business side of building to success 
fully operate as individualists. 

Certainly there would be no scarcity of subjects 
which could be presented for study and research. 
First there could be the old standbys such as meth- 
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ods of construction, specifications, office practice, 
office accounting, cost data and economic use of 
materials. Then there is the small-house problem 
for which—insofar as the profession is concerned— 
a satisfactory solution has never been found. And 
so, shunned by the architects, it has grown up in 
evil ways. Last year, a poor year, one of the large 
mail-order houses did a $30,000,000 business in 
ready-cut houses. Not business taken away from 
architects? Some of these projects ran as high as 
$100,000 in cost. 

And there is the question of house construction. 
While advances have been made in practically 
every other line of human endeavor, houses are still 
framed in the laborious and uneconomical manner 
of a long-forgotten period. It is known that mass 
production experts have had their eye on home con- 
struction for some time. Why can not the archi- 
tectural profession do the research work in this and 
many other fields, find solutions which will be sat- 
isfactory to both the practical and the aesthetic 


Items of 


President Elected to Institute of Art. 


President Kohn has been advised by the Presi- 
dent of the Bund Deutscher Architekten (national 
German society of architects) of his election as a 
Corresponding Member. In making acknowledg- 
ment, Mr. Kohn said: “Will you be so good as to 
communicate to your Governing Committee my 
sincere appreciation of the great honor conferred 
upon me by this election. I am sure that my fel- 
low Directors will understand that this distinction 
you have shown me as President of The American 
Institute of Architects is in great measure a gesture 
of friendly craft-fellowship which we reciprocate.” 


Acknowledgment to Mr. Ripley. 


The April and May numbers of THe Octacon 
contained supplements, each of which was a repro- 
duction of sketches of the old churches and missions 
in San Antonio, by Hubert G. Ripley, F.A.I.A. 

Those sketches have been greatly appreciated by 
many members of the Institute, and this opportu- 
nity is taken to express their thanks, and the Sec- 
retary's, to Mr. Ripley. 

As the supplements were in the form of separate 
sheets, reprints were made. A few of them are 
left at The Octagon. One each of the two series 
of views may be had on request and without cost, 
as long as the supply lasts. 


Advisory Committee on Technological Studies. 


Congress, at its last session, placed on the De- 
partment of Labor a long-time job of investigating 
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sides, and then lead the way instead of being an 
unwilling follower. 

A great deal of serious thought might well be 
given by architects to the economic situation as re- 
gards building as an investment. The real estate 
securities committee of the Investment Bankers' 
Association is reported in the public press as hav- 
ing characterized the real estate bond situation as 
one of the blackest spots in the present financial 
outlook; to have predicted a sharp curtailment of 
new building projects unless borrowers can be 
found to supply the required 40 per cent to 50 per 
cent margin of security; and to have reported that 
while buildings can be constructed today at prices 
about 25 per cent less than five years ago, this is 
not enough to start a building program, and that 
this will not be justified until there has been a fur- 
ther decline in costs. 

Here are many situations to challenge the best 
thought of the members of the profession. 


Interest 


and reporting upon the effects of technological de- 
velopment upon the American people. 

The Secretary of Labor is now organizing the 
work and has appointed a sub-committee on tech- 
nological studies, of which Mr. L. W. Wallace, 
engineer, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 
is chairman. 

In turn, Mr. Wallace is asking the support of the 
leading professional and technical societies through 
the creation of special committees, whose functions 
will be to advise and cooperate with his own com- 
mittee. 

On invitation, President Kohn has appointed the 
following Advisory Committee on Technological 
Studies to act for the architectural profession: 

Frederick L. Ackerman, Chairman, New York. 

John Donovan, Oakland, California. 

Thomas J. Nolan, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Decentralization of the City. 
(Statement by Frank Lloyd Wright) 


The acceleration we are witnessing in the tyranny 
of the skyscraper is no more than the hangover of 
a habit. The very acceleration we mistake for 
growth heralds and precedes decay! 

Decentralization not only of industry, but of the 
city itself is desirable and imminent. Necessity 
built the city, but the great service rendered to man 
as a luxury by t ine as seen in automobiliza- 
tion and electrification will destroy that necessity. 
Already internal collison of the mechanistic device 
of the skyscraper and of these more beneficent auto- 
mobilization and electrical factors may be seen win- 
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ning in the struggle between the greedy skyscraper 
and the fleet automobile—the city splitting up in 
consequence. This is only one of the more ob- 
vious evidences of disintegration. 


° * * ° 


Hectic urbanism will be submerged in natural 
ruralism. And we shall see soon that the natural 
place for the beautiful tall building—not in its 
present form but in this new sense—is in the coun- 
try, not in the city. 


The Dublin (Ireland) Architects’ Conference 
Some Remarks by C. Howard Walker, F. 4.1.4. 

We are very young; we are learning; we are not 
instructing others. It is not very many years ago 
that whenever anyone came from Europe to Amer- 
ica the one word of praise we received was that we 
seemed virile. Naturally that was a little irritat- 
ing. If we have not that quality what do you ex- 
pect we should have? We are pioneers, we are 
forming our way with splendid traditions, but these 
traditions are very different in different areas. The 
traditions were English on the Eastern Coast, Dutch 
in Pennsylvania, Spanish on the Western coast and 
French in New Orleans. The country is made up 
of all sorts of people, every kind of tradition is there 
and it is a melting pot, but lately it has called the 
attention of the architects of the world to some 
strange and wonderful traits in its architecture, 
which have created a new expression—the sky- 
scraper. We in Boston cannot build them over 
150 feet high and are so building, but in New York 
and Chicago there is no limit to the heights ot 
skyscrapers. 

In 1849 Chicago was a trading post with a fron- 
tier fort and wooden shacks; today it has a popula- 
tion of nearly three millions of people. Boston 100 
years ago had a population of 30,000 people; today 
it has 890,000, and it is well nigh impossible for 
you to conceive what has come to us which we must 
amalgamate. As you know, there has been held 
every four years an International Congress of 
Architects. These began in 1892 and take place 
every 'four years. In 1906 there was one in Lon- 
don; then in Vienna and in The Hague and last 
year in Budapest, and the next Congress is to meet 
in Washington in 1933. 1 have had the honor to 
be elected to replace Mr. Gilbert, who for twenty 
years has been chairman and has resigned, and as 
Chairman of that Committee 1 am here in Europe 
to extend courtesies, goodwill, and a welcome to 
the U. S. A. to whoever will come. 

I have just come from France where I have had 
to make speeches in French. They told me frankly 
I was droll but that I made my message clear. 
They are very enthusiastic and we want you to be 
equally enthusiastic. In Budapest there were 600 
architects who took great interest in the Congress. 


The topics at the Congress may interest you for 
this reason. I told the F. renchmen, as they are the 
invited guests and we were the hosts, that of the 
ten topics the guests should have eight. I was very 
glad to be able to tell them that and they accepted 
very cordially. 


The first of the topics we suggest for the Con- 
Eress is “The penetration and significance of art to 
every human being and into the education of all 
schools, colleges, and universities.” I have been 
for eight years the liaison officer for The American 
Institute of Architects throughout the 48 States of 
the United States. 1 have been to over 100 col- 
leges and spoken at Federal and State conventions 
and to other societies, and to all sorts of civic or- 
ganizations who have had no training whatever in 
the arts or a knowledge of what art means. The 
arts give the purest pleasures man can have; they 
take him into more by-ways of great delight than 
any other thing. 1 was asked what 1 wanted, did 
I want more art courses in the university, and I told 
them that 1 wanted in every course, in every uni- 
versity—there are 500 courses by the way in Har- 
vard—two questions that will force people to rec- 
ognize art. That is one of the topics we have sug- 
gested for the International Congress. 


The second topic which we suggest is “The value 
of conventionalism to architectural design.” We 
are still a young and rather crude nation in many 
ways, but we are learning and improving and ap- 
preciate that we cannot do without reflecting on the 
past. Traditions have survived because they were 
worthy. To ignore them or condemn them is a 
callous procedure. The architecture of Dublin 
gives fine testimony to adherence to and respect for 
traditions. 

Contractor Becomes Trustee under new Michigan Law. 
(Bulletin of the Michigan Society of Architects) 
The Michigan State Legislature enacted into 

law Act No. 186 of the 1931 Session Laws, making 

it a felony for contractors to misappropriate the 
funds of a building contract. 


Eliminates “Less Than Cost” Construction 


The Act protects the responsible builder and 
eliminates the irresponsible contractor who delib- 
erately entered into a contract for the construction 
of a building at less than cost for the purpose of 
misappropriating the funds to the detriment of the 
owners, laborers, sub-contractors and materialmen, 
and who diverts business from the legitimate con- 
tractor at a great loss to the building industry gen- 
erally. 

Contractor—Trustee of Building Fund 


The Act provides: That all moneys paid by the 
owner to the general contractor or sub-contractors 
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must first be distributed to those entitled to pay- 
ment before any part of the contract fund can be 
appropriated to the personal use of the general con- 
tractor or the sub-contractors. 


Violation of the Act a Felony 


Misappropriation of the building contract funds 
subjects the contractor or sub-contractor violating 
the provisions of the Act to imprisonment in a state 
prison from six months to three years or a fine of 
$100 to $500. 


Misappropriation—Prima Facie Evidence of Fraud 


The misappropriation by a contractor or sub- 
contractor of moneys paid to him for building oper- 
ations is prima facie evidence of fraud. 

(Effective September 1, 1931.) 


Sawyer to Head Federal Stabilization Board 


Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce and 
Chairman of the Federal Employment Stabilization 
Board, has announced the appointment of D. H. 
Sawyer of New York as Director of the Board. 
Mr. Sawyer is an engineer, and past Secretary of 
the Associated General Contractors of America. 
The board, created by statute enacted during the 
last session of Congress, is directed to arrange the 
advance planning of federal construction in all its 
branches in the preparation of future unemployment 
relief. In addition to the chairman, the Secretaries 
of the Treasury, Agriculture, and Labor are mem- 
bers of the board. The statute provides for pres- 


entation currently to the President of advice upon 
the trends of construction in order that he may be 
prepared to recommend to Congress the appropria- 
tion of funds to provide work during times of stress. 

It is also contemplated by the Act that the board 
will cooperate with states, municipalities and other 
private and public agencies in collecting information 
concerning advance construction plans by these. In 
order that reliable information may be available to 
the President the aid of public and private agencies 
accumulating statistics on construction will be 
sought, to the end of preparing adequate studies 
correctly representi ng the ups and downs of build- 
ing operation, enabling forecast as to future and 
anticipated work. 

Since the passage of the Act, the Department of 
Commerce has enga in numerous studies as to 
the best means to pursue in conforming with its 
provisions, and has built up a provisional organiza- 
tion which will now be transferred from the Divi- 
sion of Building and Housing to the Board. The 
advice of persons intimately acquainted with the 
construction problems of the country will be sought, 
and their willingness to lend counsel and assistance 
in making the new organization effective is being 
counted upon. 


Correction—A pril Octagon 


In the April number of THe Ocracon in the 
report of Mr. Saarinen’s address, Bertram Goodhue 
was referred to as the designer of the Cranbrook 
Church. This should be corrected to indicate that 
the church was designed by the Goodhue Associates. 


Joint Meeting of the Washington State and Oregon Chapter 
(From the Monthly Bulletin of the Washington State Chapter) 


June Meeting 


The June meeting of the Chapter was a notable 
one being for the first time a joint meeting of the 
Washington State and Oregon Chapters, and while 
not strictly a “Regional Convention” in the par- 
lance of the Institute, was regional to the extent of 
comprising the entire Pacific Northwest, which 
with Alaska and the Pacific possessions, a part of 
the territory of the Washington State Chapter, in- 
cludes an area of not far from a million square miles. 

Following the schedule promulgated in the pro- 
gram the members of the two Chapters and guests 
assembled at the Oylmpian Hotel, Olympia, Wash- 
ington, early in the afternoon of Saturday, June 20. 
Under the guidance of the Chamber of Commerce 
a trip was made to the State Capitol grounds where 
the early part of the afternoon was spent in inspect- 
ing this notable monumental group. A cordial re- 


ception was given to the visitors by the Governor 
who personally conducted them to points of notable 
interest. 


Business Meeting 


Returning to the Olympian Hotel the business 
meeting was called to order by President Borhek 
of the Washington State Chapter at 3:30 P. M. 
President Borhek spoke of the significance of the 
occasion, expressing a hope that this would be fol- 
lowed by other meetings of the two Pacific North- 
west Chapters. He complimented the Pacific 
Builder and Engineer on the interest they had 
shown and assistance given toward making the 
meeting a success. 

President Doty of the Oregon Chapter was then 
called upon and asked to tell of some of the expe- 
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riences and activities of his Chapter. Mr. Doty, 
after expressing gratification in behalf of his fellow 
Oregonians for this cooperative opportunity, men- 
tioned as one Chapter activity the establishment of 
a “clinic” which had been instituted in the inter- 
ests of better practical architectural procedure 
and particularly to assist the newer practitioners by 
discussing practical building problems. This 
“clinic” idea was heartily commended by others who 
were asked to express their opinions. 

Passing to other subjects which had been men- 
tioned for consideration, Dean Ellis Lawrence of 
Portland was called upon and mentioned among 
other things the Building Congress with which he 
had been actively identified. He believed that this 
organization, national in scope, and comprising all 
elements of the building industry was well equipped 
to exert a forceful influence on all matters connected 
with building. He spoke particularly of the ap- 
prenticeship system as a notable feature of the Ore- 

gon Congress. To present another point of view 
Mr. Fred S. Cook of the McCraken-Ripley Com- 
pany of Portland, dealers in building material, was 
called upon and expressed his belief in the value of 
the Congress idea and spoke particularly of its 
Board of Reference which he thought would be 
valuable in adjusting differences of opinion among 
different elements in a construction enterprise. Mr. 
Doty added to the discussion of this subject by giv- 
ing an account of a meeting of the Oregon Build- 
ing Congress with our national Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. 

Education was another topic associated with Mr. 
Lawrence for in addition to being Dean of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, Universty of Oregon, and mem- 
ber of the Institute Committee on Education, he is 
now the President of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture. This Association was re- 
ported by Dean Lawrence to be now working in 
harmony with the Institute Committee on Educa- 
tion. Of the Government building activities Mr. 
Lawrence spoke of the efforts of the Institute to 
establish a Federal Department of Public Works 
which, if properly organized and conducted, should 
secure r architectural procedure on the part of 
the Government. In the discussion which followed 
on the subject of governmental architecture Mr. 
Loveless suggested that it might be beneficial to 
have a government building, planned and built un- 
der the established system, investigated and deficien- 
cies reported. 

After some reference to financing, which occa- 
sioned no definite constructive suggestions for im- 
provement, President Borhek introduced the sub- 
ject which had been given particular attention by 
the Washington State Chapter, the movement to 
get the Government out of the architectural busi- 
ness. After referring to a list of Government 
buildings of which the construction had been au- 


thorized, he read a proposal from the Washington 
State Chapter that the various other Chapters of 
the Institute be urged to cooperate and advance the 
movement to get the Government out of architec- 
tural work, in line with the fundamental proposals 
of the Institute Committee. This proposition was 
adopted by the Oregon Chapter ; then by the Wash- 
nigton State Chapter and finally by the two Chap- 
ters in joint session. After some discussion it was 
voted to withhold outside publicity on this matter 
for the present as activity so far advocated was pri- 
marily within the Institute. 

The Evening Session 

As the hour set for the dinner was rapidly ap- 
proaching adjournment was made at this time, the 
party gathering for a group picture in the park in 
front of the hotel and the interim further enlivened 
by effective provision made by the Entertainment 
Committee to promote the cordiality of the occa- 
sion. A bountiful dinner was provided by the hotel 
and regrets for inability to be present were received 
from some invited guests, Governor Hartley and 
Director of Licenses Maybury on account of pre- 
vious engagements and Mayor Mills on account 
of illness, Mr. Maybury appearing in person prior 
to the dinner to pay his respects. 

At the conclusion of the dinner President Borhek 
said a few words appropriate to the occasion and 
called upon Mr. W. J. Howard, representing the 
Pacific Northwest Brick and Tile Association, to 
present the Clay Products Trophy presented by his 
Association to the winner of the Washington State 
Chapter Golf Tournament. Mr. Howard, in an 
appropriate speech, said that as the Chapter mem- 
bers, unlike the members of his Association, could 
not compete in the conduct of their business, his 
Association was glad to give them this opportunity 
to compete in another form of activity. J. Lister 
Holmes proved to be the recipient of the Clay Prod- 
ucts Trophy for the past year and he, and the run- 
ner-up, Victor Jones, were each presented with ad- 
ditional prizes in behalf of the Chapter. 


City Planning in Olympia 

A guest from the City of Olympia was then next 
introduced, Mr. Elbert M. Chandler, President of 
the Olympia Planning Commission. Mr. Chandler 
spoke of the efforts being made, and the desire to 
make, Olympia distinguished as a Capitol City. A 
notable city planning feature was the new Pacific 
Highway, which was to be changed in location and 
the Capitol grounds extended to meet it. To avoid 
traffic interference, the Highway would pass under 
the present Capitol Way now running north and 
south. Deschutes Waterway, a conspicuous fea- 
ture of the city, it was proposed to have dredged 
and parked. 

A new zoning ordinance regulating use, height 
and area has been prepared by the Planning Com- 
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mission and was about ready for enactment. Olym- 
pia needed legislative provision to properly establish 
zoning powers, the right to enforce zoning regula- 
tions not now extending beyond cities of the first 
class, an adequate enabling act to remedy this con- 
dition failing to pass the last session of the legisla- 


ture. 

A notable feature of the Olympia City Plan now 
in effect was architectural control of the buildings 
on a portion of Capitol Way, this having been se- 
cured through consent of the property owners. 

President Borhek thanked Mr. Chandler for his 
interesting speech and expressed appreciation of his 
efforts to direct the growth of the Capitol City in 
an orderly and worthy manner and spoke of the 
value of such efforts in the smaller city as possibly 
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more effective than in larger communities where 
2 and complex interests were in- 
volved. 


Convention Movie 


The stage was then set for the concluding feature 
of the program, a moving picture of the Washington 
State Chapter delegates’ excursion to the Institute 
Convention. This feature effectively presented 
with descriptive dialogue by Lister Holmes and 
Lance Gowen, the participants in the trip was run 
through both forward and backward, giving vivid 
expression to this notable excursion to the Institute 
gathering at San Antonio. At the conclusion of 
the picture the meeting was adjourned. 


Joint Meeting of Detroit Chapter and Michigan Society 


Over fifty, including architects, their ladies and 
friends, gathered at the Michigan Union, Ann Ar- 
bor, on Monday evening, June 22, for dinner. This 
very enjoyable and decidedly more social party than 
usual was the last meeting before summer of the 
Detroit Chapter, and was held jointly with the 
Michigan Society of Architects and the faculty of 
the College of Architecture of the University of 
Michigan. 

Departure from the usual schedule of date and 
place of meeting was occasioned by the rare privi- 
lege and distinct honor in having as a guest one of 
America's distingusihed architects, Claude Bragdon, 
F.A.LA., of New York, the recipient that day of 
the honorary degree of Master of Architecture con- 
ferred upon him by the University of Michigan. 

Many of the group from Detroit spent an inter- 
esting hour or two before the dinner wandering 
through the new Architectural Building, viewing 
the many permanent exhibits of the constantly grow- 
ing collection of rare art objects. The tour of the 
building was personally conducted by Professor 
Emil Lorch and was intensely interesting. Of chief 
interest was the work of the students on display in 
the large exhibition hall. In the exhibition was the 
winning design and two others submitted for this 
year's Booth Traveling Scholarship. 

President Gamber, after welcoming the guests 
on behalf of the Chapter and the Michigan Soci- 


ety, called upon Professor Lorch to introduce the 
speaker, Mr. Claude Bragdon. 

Mr. Bragdon told of his long interest in the 
theatre and the design of stage settings and cos- 
tumes. He took his listeners back in his reminis- 
cence to the early days of the stage—describing 
minutely those characteristics of the last century's 
theatre until it seemed to his audience as if they were 
seated in one of the gas lighted play houses of New 
York's old Broadway witnessing a tragedy of im- 
mortal Shakespeare as produced in 1880. 

He described the properties then in use and the 
costumes worn; he took his audience. back stage to 
view the production from that vantage point, and 
to glimpse many of the human and amusing inci- 
dents lost to those in the orchestra seats. He told 
of his advent into the field of stage designing, and 
the pleasure he had found in working with light 
and color; their effects upon the audience in pro- 
ducing mirth and solemnity. His address was in- 
terspersed with choice humor as he depicted the 
characters of the play, described the scenes, and 
related the efforts of the producers to secure effects 
they desired. 

Mr. Bragdon said that successful results were 
sometimes caused by accident, and that the play 
itself often depended for success upon every detail 
of its production. 


